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has a good deal to do with it. We got 
back to the station with much success, 
owing to our young man in authority ; 
ranks of mounted gens (Parmes opened be- 
fore the son of Signor Tommaso ; ticket- 
men refused coin for their paste-boards ; 
and conductors, cap in hand, showed us 
to the coupe of the first class, where we 
industriously slept until we were awaken- 
ed by " Firenze, Signori." 




AN ORIGINAL PAINTING M 
BARON GERARD. 

A Story. 

GENTLEMAN writ- 
ing us from St. Louis 
recently, called the at- 
tention of the Directory 
1 of the Association to 
: an original painting, by the 
celebrated Baron Gerard, 
whose somewhat curious his- 
tory' the writer gives, together with the 
character of the work. We quote from 
the communication: 

" The original picture of Pauline Bona- 
parte, or Princess Borghese, painted by 
Baron Gerard, originally belonged to Mu- 
rat, her nephew, who had it some time in 
this country. During his stay in Florida 
he had some pecuniary troubles, and was 
obliged to authorize his steward to dis- 
pose of it by raffle. It was raffled in New 
Orleans about twenty years ago — the price 
of tickets was one hundred dollars each ; 
Gabriel Paul, Esq., of St. Louis, purchased 
three, and succeeded in winning tbe picture. 
From him the undersigned purchased it 
about eighteen years ago. Two years 
afterwards he took it to London, England, 
and exhibited it at the Cosmorama, in Re- 
gent-street, for six months — left it in 
London with a friend, in whose possession 
it now is — having had it insured annually 
up to this time for the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds. 

" Pauline is represented as a sleeping 
Psyche, attended by Cupid and a group of 
musical loves. Cupid is a correct like- 
ness of herself when awake. The histori- 
cal associations connected with this cele- 
brated chef d'ceuvre render it interesting 
to the connoisseur and artist, who are lost 
in admiration at the exquisite and refined 
symmetry of the figures, the contour of the 
limbs, the softness and delicacy of coloring, 



the deep and impassioned halo thrown 
around the canvas, blending with art the 
very semblance of life ; and, free from all 
voluptuousness, reclining in innocent re- 
pose." 

This picture, we are informed, is to be 
sold before the 24th of June, in London. 
Any of our art lovers feeling an interest in 
the matter, can learn more by application 
to the office of the Association. We 
should suppose the present Monarch of 
the French would be eager to secure the 
work at any price ; for Baron Gerard's 
portraits of the Emperor's family are not 
so numerous that the family of Napoleon 
can afford to spare them. 



Speaking of Gerard recalls the follow- 
ing story, narrated by him of the Floren- 
tine artist, Carlo Pedrero. Its satire was 
the subject of much good humored remark 
at the time : It seems that a young Sig- 
nor, of Florence, deeply enamored of a 
Signorina, ordered of Carlo a picture of 
Hymen. The god was to be attended 
with all the graces and joys ; his torch 
was to be more brilliant than Cupid's. 
Price was of no consequence ; let the 
artist do his best, and quickly ; for the 
Signor would have the work done for a 
bridal present on the eve of his marriage 
with the beautiful Francesca. The painter 
surpassed himself, and brought the mas- 
ter-piece on the eve of the wedding-day. 
The young man was ill satisfied, finding 
the treatment far beneath the merit of the 
subject. The painter explained that his 
process in the use of colors was such as 
to need time to bring out their just effect ; 
he would take away the picture, therefore, 
and bring it back some months later, 
when its beauty would have developed it- 
self. The marriage took place the next day, 
and Carlo brought back his picture some 
months later. " Time has, indeed, em- 
bellished your work!" exclaimed the Flor- 
entine Signor ; " what a difference ! But 
it seems to me that the countenance of 
Hymen is too gay ; you have given him a 
smiling air that does not belong to the 
character." "It is not my canvas but 
your sentiments that are changed," replied 
the artist ; " a few months ago you were 
in love ; now you are married." While 
the group of listeners were laughing at 
Gerard's story, which ended here, a gen- 
tleman took it up again, saying : " Do you 
know what happened afterward? The 
painter, content with the sum paid him, 



now promised to represent Hymen in a way 
to please both lover and husband ; and 
in a few months later he opened his atelier 
to the public for the exhibition of a master- 
piece, promised perhaps imprudently. The 
public came, but they entered only a few 
at a time. The picture" was hung quite at 
the end of a long gallery. The effect of 
colors was managed with an art that made 
the portrait of Hymen appear charming to 
those who looked at it from a distance, 
but, close to it, it was not at all the same 
thing" The expression and manner of 
the speaker added greatly to the hu- 
mor of this epilogue. But what lends it 
its chief interest, and will excite the sur- 
prise of many, is to learn that its author 
was the learned Humboldt. 




ART-DESECRATION OF THE 
CAPITOL. 



N the December Journal we 
referred to the ornamentation of 
the Capitol at Washington in 
highly complimentary terms, 
saying : " The aid of the best 
engineers, the best architects, 
the best builders, has not only been called 
into requisition, but our best sculptors, 
painters and designers have contributed, 
in their various departments, the most 
characteristic of their works.'' We are 
indeed sorry to be compelled to qualify 
this notice, for the truer statement will 
disappoint, if it does not anger, every rea- 
der whose patriotism has led him to hope 
great things from the lavish outlay of mo- 
ney upon our magnificent Capitol. The 
general achitectural design and finish of 
the building is all that could be wished for 
in beauty of proportion, in adaptation, and 
in its imposing effect. The sculptural or- 
namentation is, as a general thing, highly 
artistic and appropriate — the genius of the 
lamented Crawford, of Mr. Rogers, and of 
other eminent sculptors, having been en- 
listed in the work. All this led to the 
most favorable anticipations regarding the 
interior decorations by the hands of the 
artists. That these expectations are to 
end in mortification we fear is now a cer- 
tainty, unless the Senate now in session 
takes the work from the hands of Capt. 
Meigs, and orders the laborers and de- 
signs from the large number of eminent 
American artists who are ready to do their 



